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relative importance, as objects of attention in a general educa- 
tion ; it is, therefore, by no means desirable for the sake of 
learners, that, in reducing its several parts, the same regard 
should be had to harmony of proportion, that would be in- 
dispensable in reducing the size of a picture, or of an architec- 
tural design. While the philosophy of chemistry, and those 
subjects, which derive interest and importance from their con- 
nexion with our physical well-being, or from their relations to 
the arts, or which throw light on the great operations of na- 
ture, should be brought forward quite prominently and fully, a 
description of that very numerous class of substances, which 
have little or no claim to attention from these considerations, 
and which are little known beyond the precincts of the labora- 
tory, might be wholly omitted in a work designed for the young. 
We do not wish to convey the impression, that what we object 
to in the general plan of Professor Johnston's book is peculiar 
to him. All the text books on chemistry, recently published 
in this country, are, in a greater or less degree, liable to the 
same strictures. 



6. — 1. Elements of Mental Philosophy, abridged, and design- 
ed as a Text-Book for Academies and High Schools. By 
Thomas C. Upham, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin College. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo. pp. 480. 
2. A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will, 
forming the Third Volume of a System of Mental Philoso- 
phy. By Thomas C. Upham, Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 41 1 . 

We have already noticed Professor Upham's larger work on 
Mental Philosophy,* of which one of the volumes now before 
us contains an abstract, prepared for the use of schools, and of 
those persons, who wish to gain a general knowledge of the 
subject, but have not either the leisure or the inclination to 
plunge deeply into the " science of abstruse learning." The 
Abridgment is evidently executed with care, and from the 
writer's long experience in the use of his original work as a 
text-book, we may be sure, that he has selected such portions 



* See North American Review, Vol. LI. p. 240. 
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of it for preservation in this single volume, as are best adapted 
to the taste and comprehension of youthful and imperfectly in- 
structed readers. The work is founded almost entirely upon 
the writings of Locke, Reid, and Stewart, and the materials 
thus obtained have been fashioned with considerable skill into a 
connected treatise. Mr. Upham's style is lucid and correct, 
and his statement of the most important points of mental science, 
so far as it goes, shows marks of good sense and sound judg- 
ment. Teachers of youth, who wish to introduce the philoso- 
phy of mind into their course of instruction, will find in this 
work a safe and pleasant guide. 

The phenomena of mind are considered by our author under 
the three divisions of the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the 
Will. The volumes formerly published relate entirely to ques- 
tions ranked under the two former heads, and the present trea- 
tise on the Will, therefore, is a natural complement of the pre- 
vious publication, and forms the conclusion of Mr. Upham's 
plan. He has here grappled with a thorny subject, the difficul- 
ty of treating which in a satisfactory manner is not lessened by 
the consideration, that the giant mind of Jonathan Edwards 
had gone before him in the inquiry ; and the edifice which he 
erected, it behoves a writer of the present day to examine with 
caution and respect. Our author has evidently studied the 
celebrated " Inquiry " with care, and has endeavoured to 
modify the conclusions of Edwards by some views of his own, 
and by bringing them in contact, as it were, with the labors 
of some metaphysicians and theologians of later date. If he 
has not accomplished much in this attempt, he may be con- 
soled by remembering, that other and eminent men have failed 
before him. The question respecting the freedom of the will, 
and the compatibility of the doctrine of the Divine presci- 
ence with that freedom, has furnished, in all ages, matter of 
keen contention both to philosophers and divines, and we are 
not certain that the aggregate of their labor has thrown any 
material light on the subject. Sure we are, that the much 
lauded speculations on this topic, by the modern French and 
German schools, have resulted only in cutting the knot, rather 
than untying it, even where they do not evade the real difficul- 
ty altogether. 

The fact, therefore, that Mr. Upham has obtained no new 
insight into this matter by his researches, is not mentioned by 
way of detracting from his merits. His work is written in a 
candid and unpretending manner, that invites perusal, and dis- 
arms criticism. The writer's peculiar theological opinions are 
visible in the work, but they give no undue bias to his judg- 
ment, and impart no acrimony to the conduct of the argument, 
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or to the refutation of opposing theories. The careful arrange- 
ment of the subject, the clear statement of the points in dis- 
pute, aBd the abundance of illustrations, will make the work 
accessible to a larger class of readers, than are usually inter- 
ested in metaphysical inquiries. If curiosity is rather incited, 
than gratified, by its perusal, we presume the author will by 
no means deem himself without reward for his trouble. 



7. — Outlines of Jlnatomy and Physiology ; translated from the 
French of H. Milne Edwards, Doctor of Medicine, 
Professor of Natural History at the Royal College of 
Henry the Fourth, and at the Central School of Arts 
and Manufactures in Paris, by J. F. W. Lane, M. D. 
Boston : C. C. Little & J. Brown. 8vo. pp. 312. 

This book is not designed chiefly for the medical profession, 
either pupils or adepts, but for those innocent persons who are 
too modest to read a real doctor's book, or who are scared by 
the hard words in which doctors are supposed to clothe their 
thoughts. Its purpose, however, is different from the "Physi- 
ology" of Dr. Coates, which was noticed in our last number, 
inasmuch as that is intended for the school-room, while this 
claims a place in the library or parlour. If some knowledge 
of the functions of living bodies is to constitute a part of a 
course of general education, and few will doubt that it should, 
then of course books must be prepared for the purpose ; and 
such books will, according to their intrinsic value, possess their 
full share of utility. But we are not quite sure that such ex- 
purgated editions are really demanded for full grown men and 
women, in any of the departments of medical knowledge. 
Physicians will not read them ; for besides the annoyance 
from frequent explanations of familiar terms, the knowledge 
they communicate, if not too superficial, is necessarily too 
general, to be of use to them. And as for others, they whose 
delicacy or morals are so fragile as to be endangered by legiti- 
mate scientific works, had better keep out of harm's way by 
shutting themselves up in a dark room, and not read at all ; 
and the fear of technical phrases in any sensible medical book 
is a bugbear that will frighten nobody that has sense enough 
to read any thing. 

Still, it must be acknowledged, that works on physiology are 
in fact little read, except by physicians. It might be supposed 
that educated men would acquire a knowledge of the phenome- 
na of living bodies, at least equal to their knowledge of other 



